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larly where the subject is so difficult a one as the Fichtean philosophy — 
such discussions generally consider the general ontological position, taking 
little trouble with the exposition of the knotty details of the stages of the 
deduction. It is not nearly so hard to get an approximately correct idea 
of Fichte's central principle as it is to get an equally approximate under- 
standing of many of the deductions of particular categories. From the 
student's point of view, what is most needed is a good running com- 
mentary, covering, e. g., all the deductions of the Wissenschaftslehre. 
It is to be hoped that the next monograph on this subject will devote itself 
more to such questions of detail. After all, does not the ontological sum- 
mit rest on the many particular deductions as its base ? And can we feel 
the force of the Fichtean metaphysics adequately without going through 
such weary drudgery as the deduction, e. g., of time, of sensation, of 
memory, etc ? Let some lover of the historical undertake to make these 
deductions clear in English ! 

W. H. Sheldon. 
Princeton University. 

La fonction du langage et la localisation des centres psychiques dans le 

Cerveau. J. Grasset. Revue de Philosophie. 

Dr. Grasset startles one by the statements in the beginning of his 
paper. The entire theory of localization of mental function is to be over- 
thrown. The center of Broca is no longer to be considered as the center 
for speech. But when we read further we are reminded of the saying, 
" What a dust I do raise! " 

Dr. Grasset makes it a point to combat the work of Dr. Marie, and 
tries to show that the latter is all wrong. We are thus pulled rather un- 
willingly into an arena of conflict, in which only one of the participants 
is active. We are not fully instructed as to the complete nature of 
Dr. Marie's work and so must take much for granted, from Dr. Grasset's 
point of view. It seems that Dr. Marie holds that in aphasia, so called, 
there is a decrease in general intelligence which reacts on the function of 
language; that language alone has little to do with the matter; that local- 
ization as based upon localization of language must, therefore, be some- 
what askew. For a patient suffering from aphasia will understand and 
execute an order given in instalments, whereas he will be unable to react 
to the same order given as a whole. 

As against this Dr. Grasset holds that mental defect is not enough to 
explain all the defects present in language. Aphasic patients often have 
more ideas than they are able to express (p. 15). A classic illustration of 
aphasia is that in which a patient is able to give expression to a felt 
emotion but can not manifest any emotion at the mere thought of one. 
This also shows, so holds Dr. Grasset, that language is a special function. 
Loss of this function in the above-mentioned case prevents the patient 
from making the proper connections (p. 16). Further along Dr. Grasset 
confesses that he does not understand what Dr. Marie means by certain 
portions of his exposition. How much the less can the reader under- 
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stand, especially if he is not so fortunate as to be conversant with Dr. 
Marie's work. 

Polemical writing is always unsatisfactory, unless, of course, the 
points at issue are well known. It is hardly profitable to follow Dr. 
Grasset's exposition at full length, and I therefore end with the points 
which he wishes to make. They are the following: 

1. The function of language is a sensori-motor function. The centers 
corresponding are those situated in the third frontal convolution and the 
region at the base of the fissure of Silvius. 

2. Lesion in this cerebral zone corresponds with disorder in speech. 

3. The centers of Broca and of Wernicke must, therefore, remain as 
before the centers concerned with aphasia. 

It is seen that Dr. Grasset wishes to preserve the old landmarks as 
they are. 

Felix Arnold. 
New York City. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. May, 1907. Contemporary 
Philosophy in Germany (pp. 237-265) : Oscar Ewald. - Starting from the 
' return to Kant,' philosophy has again evolved through the stages of 
Fichte and Hegel. Neo-Kantianism is sceptical towards evolutionism and 
denies psychologism. The following tendencies are also marked, neo- 
romanticism, the revival of the philosophy of Fries, ethical and esthetic 
speculation starting from Nietzsche and a renewed interest in Goethe's 
view of life. On the whole, the dominant note in technical philosophy 
is Kant to Hegel. Hegel was reached in 1906. Pure Experience and 
Reality (pp. 266-284) : E. B. McGilvary. - The author denies that reality 
needs contemporaneous experience to be made complete. Science views its 
objects as completely real prior to experience. The representative theory 
of knowledge is partly true. The Material of Thought (pp. 285-297) : 
George H. Sabine. - Not multiplicity of objects, but incongruous logical 
relations in experience, present problems for thought. Facts and theories 
grow together and involve each other. Every fact is an incipient theory. 
Determinism and Indeterminism in Motives (pp. 298-311) : Bernard C. 
Ewer. -The humanistic movement has revived indeterminism. The de- 
terministic argument makes this fallacious assumption ' that a conflict 
of desires implies determinate relations of comparative strength among 
the desires.' The desires are not quantitatively, but qualitatively, dif- 
ferent, intrinsically incomparable. Decision follows not necessarily from 
the stronger motive, but from the fact of perplexity which needs some 
solution. The argument from causality is inconclusive. Both determin- 
ism and indeterminism are partly true. Reviews of Boohs. Studies in 
Philosophy and Psychology: John Dewey. L, William Stern, Person 
und Sache: J. A. Leighton. G. H. Luquet, Idees generates de Psy- 
chologie: Walter B. Pitkin. Notices of New Boohs. Summaries of 
Articles. Notes. 



